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A HISTORY OF UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


“A History of University Reform: From A.D. 1800 to 
the Present Time.” By A. I. TittyarD. (Cambridge: 
Heffer. 10s. net.) 


In his autobiography, Gibbon thus passed judgment on the 
ancient Universities :— 

“The schools of Oxford and Cambridge were founded in a 

dark age of false and barbarous science; and they are still 
tainted with the vices of their origin. Their primitive discip- 
line was adapted to the education of priests and monks; and 
the Government still remains in the hands of the clergy, an 
order of men whose manners are remote from the present world, 
and whose eyes are dazzled by the light of philosophy. 
The new improvements so eagerly grasped by the competition 
of freedom are admitted with slow and sullen reluctance in 
those proud corporations, above the fear of a rival, and below 
the confession of an error. We may scarcely hope that any 
reformation will be a voluntary act; and so deeply rooted are 
they in law and prejudice that even the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment would shrink from an inquiry into the state and abuses of 
the two Universities.” 

Gibbon was by no means alone in his criticism. Adam 
Smith regarded his time spent at Oxford as wasted. In the 
poems and letters of Wordsworth, Byron, and Coleridge 
there is scarce a word of gratitude towards alma mater 
Cantabrigia; and the air of the Isis nourished in Shelley 
the germs of revolt against the existing order. It is, indeed, 
rare to find in the literature of the years 1750-1820 a word 
of whole-hearted praise for the work of the national 
universities, which then, in all probability, were at the nadir 
of their existence. 

Mr. Tillyard, a son of Cambridge, has chosen a subject 
alike interesting and difficult—that of describing the move- 
ment for the reform of Oxford and Cambridge. As we have 
seen, Gibbon deemed reform, whether from within or with- 
out, almost impossible. Yet the impossible has come to 
pass, at least in large measure; and imagination wonders 
what Gibbon would now think of the two seminaries which 
he pronounced feeble with the prejudices and infirmities of 
age. A Landoresque symposium, in which Gibbon, Macaulay, 
Lord Curzon, and Dr. Henry Jackson would take part, 
might fittingly conclude the present volume. But Mr. Till- 
yard has kept closely to facts; and, certainly, they are 
remarkable enough to need no literary embroidering. The 
slight sketch of the Universities in medieval times might well 
have been amplified; for then they were undoubtedly 
national institutions, in this respect differing toto clo from 
those which Gibbon so vigorously condemned. The Royal 
Commission of 1850 reported that, in the reign of Henry III., 
“the University of Oxford was, we may almost say, the 
chief charity school of the poor, and the chief grammar school 
in England, as well as the great place of education for 
students of theology, of law, and of medicine.” Nearly the 
same might be said of Cambridge; and the author would 
have strengthened his case by citing from the evidence 
collected by Mr. Rashdall in his ‘“ History of Universities.” 
Some of the facts presented there, and in Dr. Mullinger’s 
“ University of Cambridge,’’ do not, however, bear out the 
statement of the Royal Commission of 1850, that the 
Universities were “lay corporations.’’ In their early days, 
at least, they were regarded as seminaries for the Church, 
the undergraduates (to use the modern term) being expected 
to take one of her initial orders. Many of the difficulties 
besetting the path of the reformers have arisen from this 
fact; still more from collegiate bequests which have 
restricted the powers of their governing bodies. Some of the 
colleges at both Universities would even now deny that they 
were lay institutions. 

Here we come to the crux of the problem. The founda- 





tion of colleges, in and after the year 1270, profoundly 
modified the working of the Universities, and sharply differ- 
entiated them from those of other lands. Designed to pro- 
tect, aid, and govern the poor and unruly students, the new 
institutions succeeded—say by the year 1550—in almost 
absorbing the Universities. New College, Oxford, and King’s 
College, Cambridge, were virtually exempt from the 
authority of their respective chancellors; and the particu- 
larist strain, always strong in Englishmen, led to the found- 
ing of other houses, which gained wealth and influence at 
the expense of the parent body. The result is well known 
by all conversant with their affairs, but very little known by 
the public at large, that the Universities themselves are 
poor, while the colleges, in some cases, possess wealth out of 
proportion to their educational achievements. Mr. Tillyard 
shows how this came about, especially in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and then recounts the beginnings of the movement for 
reform. . 

It naturally falls into two chief divisions: the efforts 
towards widening the ideals and teaching of the University, 
and the relation of alma mater to her somewhat exacting 
daughters. The former is an educational problem which 
reflects the many changes of outlook from 1800 to the present 
time ; the latter, in the main, is an administrative problem, 
though, incidentally, it involves the ever-present conflict 
between the Zeitgeist and the pious founder. The first 
onslaught on the curricula of the Universities—especially 
that of Oxford—appeared in the “Edinburgh Review”’ 
(vols. XI., XIV., XV.). No more scathing denunciation of 
intellectual lethargy has ever appeared ; and we refer our 
readers to Mr. Tillyard’s summaries of those articles for a 
due appreciation of the state of the ancient Universities. 
True, in the year 1800, Oxford had begun to make at least a 
show of examining candidates for her degrees, a proof that 
Illuminism had spread as far as the Isis; and Cambridge 
was about to institute a second Tripos, that for Classics 
(1824) ; but, apart from mathematical studies at Cambridge, 
where the influence of Newton had never passed away, the 
education bestowed by the two Universities was contemptible. 
The diatribes of Sir William Hamilton, an old Oxonian, 
against his university were left practically un- 
answered by Copleston in his clever but  uncon- 
vincing “Reply.” Hamilton carried on the contro- 
versy with unnecessary heat, witness his statement that 
Oxford was “a school of perjury.’’ But the outcome of the 
agitation, and of the more discriminating censure levelled 
by another great scholar, Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln 
College, was the appointment in 1850 of a Royal Commission. 
The motion to this effect was made in Parliament by James 
Heywood, a Unitarian who had been received by Cambridge, 
but was prevented by statute from taking his degree. The 
motion was strongly opposed, especially at Cambridge, where 
the petitioners pointed out that the University was engaged 
in the work of reform, having, among other things, recently 
instituted the Moral Science and Natural Science Triposes. 
Nevertheless, the conviction prevailed that the teaching at 
both Universities was defective, and that the funds of the 
colleges went almost entirely to the maintenance of sinecure 
fellowships, the result being the starvation of collegiate 
teaching, and of all attempts at research on the part of the 
Universities. The recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion are too wide and technical to be referred to here. A 
summary of them and of the resulting Acts of 1854 and 1856 
is given by Mr. Tillyard. Religious tests were only partially 
abolished at that time ; and it was reserved for the Gladstone 
Administration in 1871 to carry the measure which fully 
opened the Universities to Nonconformists. It is natural 
that Mr. Tillyard, in passing, should point out the resem- 
blance of the cry recently raised at Oxford against the 
removal of restrictions on Divinity degrees to that success- 
fully used by Lords Salisbury and Derby in the “fifties ”— 
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namely, that the emancipators were about to “open the 
flood-gates of infidelity.” 

A new interest attached to the subject of University 
Reform in the year 1907, when Bishop Gore moved in the 
House of Lords for the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the administration and teaching of the two 
ancient Universities. Lord Curzon, Chancellor of Oxford, 
strongly opposed the motion on the ground that these bodies 
were engaged in reforming themselves. In support of his 
contention, he issued a book, entitled “Principles and 
Methods of University Reform,’’ in which he showed that 
Oxford had greatly developed university and collegiate teach- 
ing. He was less successful in proving that the colleges were 
adequately supporting university work, or that enough was 
being done to facilitate the entrance of poor men. Rightly 
enough, he protested that this term should not include only 
members of the working classes—the sons of poor clergymen, 
and of professional men, and of smalJl traders, needing as 
much consideration as they. But his proposals failed to 
meet the demand that both Universities should be in effect, 
as well as in name, national institutions, fulfilling functions 
similar to those which were discharged in the Middle Ages. 
The narrowing tendencies at work in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and of the Stuarts had not been wholly reversed ; and many 
observers agreed with Bishop Gore in thinking that adequate 
reforms were not likely to come from within the Universities. 
The untoward fate which attended the last efforts in that 
direction at Cambridge, in the Michaelmas Term of 1910, 
offers food for reflection. It is true, of course, as was 
pointed out in the “ Quarterly Review” for April, 1906, that 
the colleges contribute largely (now at the rate of 114 per 
cent. of their average incomes) towards the ever-increasing 
expenses of the University ; also that a far wider and more 
thorough education is bestowed than was ever before the 
case. But all this does not alter the fact that the collegiate 
system still involves needless friction, with a consequent loss 
of power to the machine as a whole. 

We have no space in which to follow Mr. Tillyard 
through his suggestions for reform at Cambridge, except to 
express general approval of his proposals as to collective and 
expert management of college estates and of college business 
in general, along with a system of public auditing of all 
accounts. Careful though the administration is as compared 
with that of former times, it is susceptible of improvement. 
Tutorial efficiency would also gain from an extension of 
the present inter-collegiate lectures and from an adequate 
endowment of university and college lectureships. Those who 
examine the statistical tables given in Chapters XI. and XII. 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that the limits of teaching 
efficiency, in proportion to revenue, have not yet been 
reached. Exception may, however, be taken to Mr. Tillyard’s 
remarks on the slow rate of increase of entries at Cambridge 
in recent years. From 1850 (the date of the new birth of 
Cambridge) to 1880 the numbers doubled; and since 1880 
the entries have risen only from about 800 to 1,150. This is 
correct enough ; but the latter period saw the foundation, or 
rapid extension, of great universities in London, the North, 
and Midlands, not to speak of university colleges in all parts 
of the kingdom. Considering the severity of the resulting 
competition, it is not surprising that both Oxford and 
Cambridge did not maintain the rate of increase of the 
period 1850-1880. Yet it may freely be allowed that the 
challenge from these new corporations, richly endowed by 
local patriotism, economically administered, and unhampered 
by ancient prejudices, should form a potent incentive to the 
older Universities to persevere in their reforming efforts. As 
the first comprehensive survey of successive attempts to adapt 
these ancient institutions to the expanding needs of the 
present age, Mr. Tillyard’s work should arouse widespread 
interest. 





THE SECRET OF THE LYRIC. 


“Lyric Poetry.” By Ernest Ruys. (Dent. 5s. net.) 


THERE seems no doubt that there is an increasing tendency 


in the appreciation of poetry to make more and more of 
lyricism. The lyric is the kind of poetry most people want 


to read nowadays ; and when they read other kinds of poetry, 
it seems generally to be in the hope of finding there some- 
thing more or less obviously approximating to the nature 





of lyric. Modern esthetic philosophy expresses this, some- 
what naively, by asserting that the best in literature is 
always that which is most lyrical. The dogma, now become 
a commonplace, accepted as the implied basis of criticism, 
means no more than this, that the lyrical element is what 
we like to-day in poetry. But even when so reduced, this 
is very significant. We may, for example, admire the great 
narrative and dramatic qualities in Homer ; but what sticks 
most in our minds is the superb series of those elaborate 
similes that seem just hesitating on the edge of specific 
lyric. And we may be pretty sure that if anyone were to 
do such an exceptional thing as to discuss Homer as poetry, 
rather than as a battlefield of archeology, ethnology, com- 
parative religion, and prejudice, it would be these similes 
that would provide the most eager portion of the dis- 
course. So, correspondingly, Mr. Ernest Rhys, undertaking 
to write a history of English lyric, is by no means inclined 
to narrow his examination to songs and odes ; it is the lyrical 
element in the whole body of English poetry that he is 
concerned with. One advantage of this method is that it 
makes rigid definition obviously undesirable. It might be 
possible to set about the definition of a lyric; externals 
might be so exactly, and yet broadly, defined that the inner 
essentials would be implied. But the lyrical element in 
poetry is altogether an affair of these inner essentials; it 
may be disguised in all sorts of externals, and as it is only 
the externals of poetry that intellectual precision can deal 
with. the mere lyrical element is plainly not amenable 
to definition. Mr. Rhys is content to go through the 
sequence of those short poems, and to point out those 
passages in longer poems, which we feel to be lyrical in 
mood—to contain in one form or another the nature of 
song; and he comments on the characteristics of these 
specimens in general terms. Thus, of some lines in 
“ Beowulf,’’ he says: “The emotion here has overleapt 
the barriers. The verse is not mere recitative, and causes 
the listener to reflect that when the narrator, telling his 
saga, is carried out of himself, and takes to dilating with 
personal feeling about the scene or character in hand, that 
moment he tends to grow lyrical.’’ That seems to suggest 
a good deal of what we mean by the word “lyrical.” 
Clearly, an access of intense personal feeling in poetry 
will give us a decided and recognizable experience; but it 
is not a thing to be defined. Mr. Rhys, however, in his 
desire not to be too particular, has been betrayed into using 
a common phrase which, if it means anything at all, 
apparently contradicts what the rest of his sentence means. 
He speaks of the poet being “carried out of himself.” 
That is what is usually said of a lyric or a lyrical passage. 
But if a poet be “carried out of himself,’”’ how can he be 
said to be “dilating with personal feeling’’? “ Carried 
out of his substance entirely into himself,” would surely be 
nearer the truth. For of another piece of Saxon verse Mr. Rhys 
says, and most people would agree with him, that it is 
‘of that unmistakable lyric quality which tells of emotion 
wrought into its essential outcry. . The sincerity, 
the reality, the intensification of all human experience, cast 
into a single personal lament, that are found in it, lie very 
near the heart of the lyric impulse.’ Yes, that is so; 
and it is the verv antithesis, seemingly, of the poet being 
“carried out of himself.’”” It is not when the poet sends 
himself abroad into things, not when he expatiates his 
nature outward, and impregnates existence with the quality 
of his own being so generously that he seems to lose his 
identity; it is not when the poet becomes the world, that 
he is lyrical. Rather, it is then that he is dramatic; that 
is what being “carried out of himself” should mean. On 
the contrary, he is lyrical when the world becomes the poet, 
when he contracts existence into his own personal feeling, 
and the absorption of the world into himself mightily feeds 
the intensity of individual being; the lyrical utterance is 
the utterance of the poet in the flashing moment of feeling 
himself to be thus truly a microcosm. 

Yet this notion that the lyrical poet is “carried out 
of himself,” is not to be altogether dismissed as a piece 
of common inaccuracy. The very completeness of its 
apparent paradox should warn us that there may, after all, 
be something in it. It is an endeavor to express roughly 
something which language can only express elaborately. 
The lyrical impulse obviously cannot be accounted for by 
saying that it comes out of a state of consciousness which 
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is merely unusual in the degree of its intensity. That 
might do for theorists; but it will not do for anyone who 
reads poetry with real intuitive sympathy. And, on the 
whole, that is how the ordinary person does read poetry, 
when he reads it at all. He feels, then, that a lyric some- 
how implies a state of consciousness in its maker which 
differs from ordinary consciousness, not only in degree, but 
in kind; and he puts his feeling into the form of the 
palpable paradox, that the lyrical poet is “carried out of 
himself.’’ What is it that he feels in a lyric, and tries so 
to describe? It is surely this: the lyrical poet is not only 
intensely himself; he is also so intensely himself that he 
is not aware of being himself. That sounds, perhaps, a 
worse paradox than ever; but only because, for ordinary 
states, intensity of self-knowledge is the natural measure 
for intensity of individual life. But the lyrical poet has 
gone beyond ordinary states of consciousness; properly 
speaking, he is in a kind of ecstasy, or something very 
like ecstasy. And ecstasy is not a loss of individuality, 
but such an intensification of it, that knowing is completely 
swallowed up by being. The poet, in the state which pro- 
duces genuine lyricism, has no need to assure himself of 
individual vitality by reflection or analysis; he is too much 
occupied with intensely and utterly being himself, to have 
any chance of saying, “It is I, and none other, who feel 
all this.’” The moment of simply and perfectly being himself 
is too unquestionable to require the confirmation of self- 
knowledge. This is how the lyrical poet is “carried out 
of himself ’’; it is not that he is carried out of individual 
being, but rather carried out of the every-day egoism which 
is the usual guarantee of individuality; he has attained 
to such profound assurance of individual being that his 
ego has not to assert itself in self-knowing; self-being is 
all-sufficient. This species of ecstasy is at the bottom of 
the inexplicable spontaneity, the unpredictable, unhesitating 
rightness, of genuinely lyrical poetry. This is what we feel 
to be implied by such lines as these :— 


“ Lenten is come with love to toune, 
With blosmén and with briddés’ roune.”’ 


‘In Pescod time when hound to horn 
Gives ear till buck be kill’d, 
And little lads with pipes of corn 
Sit keeping beasts afield.” 


““T had the summer in my hair; 
And all the pale gold autumn air 
Was as the habit of my sense.” 


“To Sorrow 
I bade good morrow, 
And thought to leave her far away behind ; 
But cheerly, cheerly, 
She loves me dearly; 
She is so constant to me and so kind.” 
A single line will do to evoke this sense of contact with an 
unusual, incalculable state of consciousness—with a sort of 
perfection of consciousness :— 


“Summer is y-cumen in... .” 

‘Two red roses across the moon . . .” 
“Piping down the valleys wild . . .” 

“A elumber did my epirit seal . . .” 
“Death lays his icy hand on kings . . .” 


Do we not feel, underlying even such stray phrases as those, 
something exceptional in the way of personal vitality? The 
recollection of the whole poem which these lines bring 
along with them—is it not also a recollection of individual 
life burning so intensely, that everything except sheer 
individuality, that even egoism, is consumed by the flame? 
From this point of view, it is easy to see the significance 
of the modern preference for lyricism. It is not merely 
laziness, as has sometimes been suggested ; it is not a desire 
to read poetry only in short snatches. No; it is a symptom 
of man’s constant progressive desire towards intenser, com- 
pleter, and finer individuality. 

Mr. Ernest Rhys’s pursuit of lyricism through the 
literature which is richer in lyrical utterance than any other 
in the world, with the possible exception of the Italian, 
was a great undertaking; and, on the whole, it has been 
satisfactorily concluded. His book may be a little scrappy 
here and there; the proportions may be sometimes unequal, 
as when a whole chapter is devoted to Richard Rolle of 
Hampole, quite an interesting person in his way, and just 
a page to Coventry Patmore, a poet certainly not less 
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| interesting, and much more important for probable influence 


on technique. We may sometimes note, too, a curious un- 
certainty of instinct shown in the choice of quotation. These 
are not very considerable flaws in a determined and far- 
sighted performance. The book gives us a comprehensive 
and pleasantly suggestive view of the whole process of 
English lyricism. Mr. Rhys’s handling of the subject, how- 
ever, seems a little influenced by some prepossessions which 
are archeological rather than esthetic. It is doubtful 
whether the exclamations of savages have any real impor- 
tance, historical or artistic, in the consideration of, say, 
Campion or Blake; whether, for instance, the perusal of 
these lines— 

“Kak, kakeka! 

Kakera mangale kek?” 
does anything serious for our appreciation of— 


’ 


‘** Follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow.’ 


The beating of a tom-tom, even a verbal tom-tom, has a 
connection with the lyrical expression of an idea so remote 
that it is practically useless. But the savage has, in the 
opinion of some theorists—and, apparently, Mr.. Rhys is 
among them—a virtue which the modern lyrical poet has 
lost, or has replaced by a vice; the savage sings his verses, 
the modern poet only writes his. If lyrical poetry is indeed 
the utterance of life contracted into a single glowing 
individuality—a pressure of utterly synthetic individuality, 
undisturbed by any analytic egoism—if lyrical poetry has 
a psychological origin of this kind, it*might be easy to 
assume that real song must be the only proper vehicle for 
it; easy, too, to jump from that into the conclusion that 
lyrics silently written, and read in silence, must be bastard 
and degraded things. 

It is possible to detect, running through Mr. Rhys’s 
chapters, a vein of regret that lyrical poetry should have 
become an affair of ink and paper. And yet it may be 
doubted whether this is really an esthetic prepossession, 
whether it is only the regret of an archeologist. The mis- 
trust of reading and writing seems one of the last remnants 
of that exploded Rousseau-ism, the worship of the Noble 
Savage. But this decaying fragment of a dead notion has 
set up some feverish excitement in a good many minds 
lately ; and the reiterated utterance of it is becoming rather 
tedious. No one will dispute that the primary element of 
poetry is the spoken word, and that the written word, for 
the poet and for any sensible reader, is nothing but the 
symbol of the spoken word. But, surely, no one will dispute 
either, that by means of this written symbolism of speech 
the art of poetry has been immensely enhanced, because 
the capacity of appreciating poetry is much wider and 
deeper in reading than in hearing. The eye is both a quicker 
and a nicer instrument of sense than the ear ; and now that 
poetry, without really losing its essential character as a thing 
heard, has simultaneously become a thing seen, it has been 
able to achieve subtleties, delicacies, and profundities which 
before were out of its reach. Poets will always desire to 
read their verses aloud; and there is something in that 
way of communicating them that is missed in mere eye- 
reading. But, in addition to aural appreciation, poetry has 
now for a good many centuries counted on the swifter 
appreciation of the eye. If it were to give up counting on 
that, it would be simply going back on its inevitable develop- 
ment. It would have to give up much of what has become 
an integral, though possibly indefinable, portion of the 
art of poetry; it would, in a word, have to give up much 
of that which has enabled it to be an art expressive of life 
as it is lived in the world to-day. To regret the effects of 
the habit of reading on lyrical poetry, as on any other 
poetry, is to show imperfect insight into the conditions and 
nature of art. Art belongs to man as he is, not to theorists. 

It is, perhaps, a little unfair to Mr. Rhys to take his 
valuable book as an opportunity for countering these 
fallacies ; for Mr. Rhys is certainly not a hide-bound theorist. 
It must, of course, always be remembered in such discussions 
as his, that what the poet writes is only the symbol of what 
his mind hears; but the poet is in no great danger of for- 
getting that, and the reader, too, may be trusted to remember 
it. Beyond that, anything like a theoretical prepossession 
in favor of purely vocal lyric is an artistic error; and 
such a prepossession seems to weigh, not seriously, but 
decidedly, with Mr. Rhys. He has, however, plenty of 
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virtues to set against this. In one respect, his book is 
especially valuable. ‘It used to be the custom,”’ he says, 
“to make English poetry begin with Chaucer, or to draw 
at his name a line sharp as that separating the Dark Ages 
from our own era.”’ Mr. Rhys has done something effectual 
for the obliteration of that arbitrary line. No one who reads 
the eloquent chapters at the beginning of his book will be 
able to think of Chaucer again as a sudden unheralded 
sunrise. There are glimpses of divinely fresh and fragrant 
dawn in the quotations given by Mr. Rhys; glimpses which 
must leave every reader desiring larger experience of that 
tuneful, dewy season. 





KAISER MAX, THE DREAMER. 


| 
| 
| 


‘Maximilian, the Dreamer, Holy Roman Emperor.” By | 


CHRISTOPHER HARE. (Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Hare, to whom historical students are indebted for a 
series of valuable works on the Renaissance, characterizes 
the life of Maximilian the First as “a great historical 
drama,” an “epic poem,” with “a royal knight for hero,” 
such a knight as the world will never see again, inasmuch 
as he lived in “the closing days of medieval chivalry.” 
“Imperator Romanorum semper Augustus,” to give the first 
patriot Kaiser his proudest—and phantom—title, as “ heir 
to the great tradition of a Cesar, a Theodoric, and a Charle- 
magne,” and “a typical figure” of the epoch. And, no 
doubt, the Imperator was a prominent, unforgettable figure 
among the actors of a great historical drama enacted on a 
stage that stretched from the Atlantic to the Golden Horn. 
But whether the beloved “Kaiser Max” of the German 
folk—in whose remembrance he still lives—was a star of the 
first magnitude or an imposing walking gentleman, or some- 
thing between the two, seems to us to be another question. 
We say this without in the least impugning the accuracy cf 
Mr. Hare’s affectionate delineation of his hero. 

Maximilian the First was born in 1459, six years after 
the Turkish capture of Constantinople. He died in 1519, in 
his sixtieth year, fifteen months after Luther nailed up his 
anti-Papistal challenge on the church door in Wittenberg. 
In his mentally alert, impressionatle youth, he yielded to 
the spell of the new ideas that in literature, art, and political 
philosophy foreshadowed the liberation of the human spirit, 
and to the end of his days he was an enthusiastic son of the 
Renaissance. He was thirty-three, and a shadowy “ King of 
the Romans, of seven years’ standing,”’ when the discovery of 
the New World enchanted Christendom—and dealt a knock- 
down blow to the twin superstitions, the geocentric and the 
anthropocentric. And still, to the names of Barbarossa, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Tancred, Richard of England, and 
St. Louis of France, their romantic halo clung undimmed ; 
and Kaiser Max’s youthful imagination was inflamed—as his 
mature fancy was through life—with summonings of armed 
hosts, and harangues by crusading priests and Popes, 
imploring the cessation of ‘‘ private’’ and international wars, 
and a confederacy of Christendom for the expulsion of the 
Turks. A “wondrous mother age” was Kaiser Max’s, 
emerging from a medieval night shot through with the lurid 
gleam of pillage and slaughter, passing into the “dreary 
dawn ”’ of a civilization that, after four centuries of alternate 
collapse and expansion, with a stingy, recurrent balance on 
victory’s side, is still far from its meridian. 

Yet neither in achievement nor in failure was Kaiser 
Max, in the rare sense, a hero. Nor can his personal life be 
described, without some qualification, as “a great historical 
drama.” Even his conduct as a Knight of the out-and-out 
chivalric pattern is not always above reproach. What would 
one think of the chivalry of a knight who deliberately kept 
his bride-elect waiting for him, week after week, at some 
half-way house, to be taken to her new home and led to the 
altar, while he himself, ardent sportsman, spent his time 
with his hawks and hounds? Had there been suffragist ladies 
in those days, they would have smashed Max’s windows. A 
finer model, according to the medieval notion of chivalry, 
was his contemporary, James the Fourth, King of Scots, 
who, at the command of that lady fair, Anne of France, 
whose sworn “true knight” he was, made his madcap 
challenge to King Henry, casting his glove on English soil, 
and so perished with all his Scots nobles—‘“ the Flowers of 








the Forest ’’—on Flodden Field, September 9th, 1513, just 
four centuries ago. It might have been worth Mr. Hare’s 
while to have given a sentence or two to the typical figure 
of Scottish chivalry. It was, it may truly be said, fortunate 
for Germany that she was not ruled by a knight so 
fantastically “gentle” and “ perfect” as the King of Scots, 
who, by the way, was as accomplished a son of the Renais- 
sance as Kaiser Max himself. Yet the Kaiser’s land-grabbing 
expeditions into Italy, of which Mr. Hare writes a detailed 
account, were as lawless as King James’s freak, and im- 
measurably less romantic. 

The Kaiser Max of Mr. Hare’s welcome book (and of 
general history) was far more lovable than heroically 
impressive. A man of artistic temperament, the comrade 
as well as the appreciative patron of Albert Durer, he was 
passively rather than actively sympathetic. His was the 
instability of a man infinitely versatile, ever eager for the 
new idea, ever ready to abandon the job on hand for some 
fresh adventure, were it the merest will-o’-the-wisp. A most 
courteous, generous, humane Prince withal, and a good 
patriot according to his lights—that is to say, subject to 
his conviction that the glory of the House of Hapsburg was 
essential to the happiness and prosperity of the German 
people. It was in this conviction that he became one of the 
greatest matchmakers of his age—by diplomatic marriages, 
hauling ducal, royal, and imperial crowns (with their tax- 
paying common folk and other heritable goods and chattels) 
into the Hapsburg net. Never was there a defter marriage- 
broker than the husband of Marie of Burgundy and the 
grandfather of Charles the Fifth. 

‘“ Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nube. 
Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus.” 

Among Mr. Hare’s vivid glimpses of the epoch is his 
description of the diplomatic marriage of young Prince Max's 
baby daughter, Marguerite, aged three, with the boy 
Dauphin, son of Germany’s “hereditary foe,” Louis XI. 
Poor little soul! Handed over, parcel-wise, to the French 
Commissioners: escorted to the frontier, with her nurse and 
her maitre d’hétel: met near Amboise by a crowd of lords 
and ambassadors and of deputies from the Flemish towns 
(the infant’s property) with clarions and trumpets: then 
carried to her gorgeous wedding ceremony, “in the arms of 
Madame de Ségre”’; and rocked to sleep, no doubt, while 
a toadying priest “compared the bride and bridegroom to 
Esther and Ahasuerus,’” and ran through the list of “all 
the famous Marguerites” of the Netherlands. 

In his apotheosis of the House of Hapsburg, Kaiser Max 
wrought out a genealogy in which Alexander of Macedon, 
Julius Cesar, and King Arthur of the Round Table 
figured among his ancestors; and he penned, or dictated, 
romances, with himself as the ideal knight, vainly assailed 
by the personified Vices, substitutes for the giants and 
dragons of the olden time. Kaiser Max, the Dreamer, was 
beset with the vision of universal dominion—under the 
Hapsburgs, of course. And so, with quite a logical courage, 
he proposed a scheme for uniting the Papacy and the Empire 
in his own person. Julius II., the treacherous, scheming, 
swearing, fighting barrack-sergeant of a Pope, whom 
Maximilian detested, was said to be at death’s door. Why 
should not the Emperor of the Romans, as he was in the 
year 1511, wear the tiara of St. Peter? Mr. Hare quotes the 
letter in which the Emperor imparts his plan to his daughter, 
Marguerite, speaking of himself as “a priest and saint 
in futuro,” and making the just remark that a few hundred 
thousand ducats would be useful for bribing the cardinals. 
Poor Kaiser Max never had a penny of his own; he was 
always head and ears in debt to the pawnbrokers and shop- 
keepers ; and he perhaps thought that his dear Marguerite, 
the popular Regent of the Netherlands, might come down 
with the cash. Yet Kaiser Max, the Visionary, did good work 
in the practical line: and Mr. Hare relates—very fully— 
how, in accordance with the spirit of the New Learning, he 
labored for the restoration and improvement of the univer- 
sities ; for the landfriede, or public peace, which he desired 
to make perpetual] between the pugnacious States, large and 
small, of the Empire; for the juridical organization of his 
dominions; and how he encouraged the reformers of a 
Church, the lives of whose Popes and priests were, as a rule, 
a blasphemous parody of the Nazarene’s teaching. He, a 
fervent Catholic, describes Julius II. as “ that cursed priest,” 
and denounces “the great sins and abuses which he and his 
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predecessors have committed and daily commit,” and the 
cardinals, too, “ who fear the reformation which they sorely 
need.” But, in the long run, the unstable Kaiser Max 
surrendered to the Papacy, corrupt and rotten to the core 
though he knew it was; and he did it for the safety and the 
glory of the House of Hapsburg. 

“ Mr. Hare’s book is less useful as a biography of Kaiser 
Max than as a description of an epoch, as an aid to the study 
of the transition of society from the monarchic to the demo- 
cratic stage. A black picture it is which Mr. Hare paints 
in his somewhat episodic, disconnected way. The epoch of 
his tyrants—big and little—is one of basest meanness, 
unscrupulous treachery, degraded egoism, cruelty, savagery, 
even in the most exalted places: an epoch in which the 
common herd are, in a familiar expression of the time, 
“pillaged and devoured ’’—mangés, eaten—for the sake of 
dynastic marriages, and held down by mercenaries, the 
exact “ Christian ’’ analogues of the Turkish Bashi-bazouks : 
an age in which, according to high ecclesiastical practice, 
conformity to mechanical rites, accompanied with cash 
down, unburthened the sinner’s soul for the perpetration of 
its next villainy. We do not forget that among the Popes 
of the age there was an Aineas Sylvius. But a Pope more 
typical of the time was Julius II.,of whom we catch a glimpse, 
in his steel armor, buckling it over his priestly robes, 
before a besieged town, and swearing by “the body of God” 
vengeance upon its defenders. In order to get rid of the 
mercenary bands—gens terribles, troupeaux de volewrs—whom 
Charles VII. of France had hired for his civil wars, and 
who, when not on active service, plundered the land they 
were paid to defend, his Christian Majesty lent them to 
Kaiser Max’s father, then hard at work crushing the spirit 
of freedom among the Swiss. 

Even the regular soldiers—starving and in rags—had 
often no recourse but to “manger le bonhomme,” Jacques 
Bonhomme, the man of the common herd. _ Pirkheimer, 
Kaiser Max’s friend, describes the German nobles of a 
southern region as “ bandits living on the misery of others.” 
He gives us, as an eyewitness, in a passage quoted on 
pp. 100-1, one of the saddest pictures of war ever printed : 
a picture of “about forty little boys and girls, dying of 
famine, led by two old women to a meadow, where they 
grubbed up'a certain kind of grass and ate it, like cattle.” 
Their fathers had fallen in battle, their homes were burnt. 
“TI could not,” writes the German narrator, “restrain my 
tears, pitying the human lot, and detesting, as every true 
man ought, the fury of war.”” The towns constantly pro- 
tested against wars, which they loathed, in which they had 
no interest, and for which they were compelled to pay with 
their possessions and their lives. In that respect, they were 
the forerunners of the rising democracies of 1913. And the 
rulers of Europe then, as now, babbled about a Concert 
against the Turk barbarian. But every penny of the 
“Turkish tithe” levied for the Holy War proclaimed by the 
Popes, stuck to the fingers of the great lords, of the bishops, 
the cardinals, and the “ Vicar of Christ.”” The Powers were 
too suspicious of each other to go and fight the Turk. Even 
the Turkish raid at Otranto failed to unite them. And the 
“Great Powers,”’ become the Great Impotencies of 1913, are 
not much more of a menace to the Turk than were the 
potentates of four hundred years ago. 





FORTY MEN AND 


‘Pillars of Society.” By A. G. GARDINER. 
net.) 


WOMEN. 


(Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 
WE can think of no living journalist but Mr. Gardiner who 
could have given us these human and significant portraits 
of the great men and women of our time. Mr. Gardiner is 
a portrait-painter in phrase and anecdote. He can suggest 
the mind of a statesman to you in a comic story, and sum 
up the temperament of a brilliant journalist in an epigram. 
He seems to say the best thing that could be said, for 
example, on Mr. J. L. Garvin (on whom he has a high- 
spirited and appreciative chapter), when he observes that 
Mr. Garvin “is always sincere; the trouble is that you 
never know what he will be sincere about. The typical 
fanatic is anchored to one idea. Mr. Garvin is a fanatic 


on the wing.” Take him, again, on Lord Hugh Cecil, whom 
he portrays in an anecdote. 


It relates to the days of Lord 





Hugh’s childhood, when Gladstone was paying a visit to 
Lord Salisbury at Hatfield. One afternoon Gladstone was 
resting after tea when the infant Lord Hugh broke in on 
him and assailed him with his fists, crying: ‘‘ You’re a very 
bad man.’’ “How can I be a bad man when I am your 
father’s friend?” urged Gladstone. But the boy was not 
to be betrayed into a fatal argument. “My father is 
going to cut off your head with a great, big sword,” was the 
implacable reply. Mr. Gardiner’s comment on the incident 
is at once just and happy. “ His intensity of conviction and 
ungoverned passion,” he declares, “are Lord Hugh’s 
peculiar contribution to the public life of his time. There 
are other men who are insolent in the House; but they are 
insolent without conviction.” 

By a curious chance, Mr. Gardiner seems, in some cases, 
to treat his opponents with an even gayer appreciation 
than his friends. True, he can find little that is good to 
say of Mr. F. E. Smith, except that he is “a personally 
amiable man”; and he writes no kind words on Mr. Bonar 
Law or the Editor of the “Spectator.’’ But there is a real 
warmth of understanding in his studies of Mr. Garvin, Sir 
idward Carson, Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
and Sir Frederick Banbury. He approaches at least three 
of them with the curiosity of a lover of lost causes, and it is 
obviously as the captains of lost causes that they have 
seized his imagination. But never for a minute does Mr. 
Gardiner allow his paradoxical sympathies to obscure the 
facts of the situation. He can appreciate and condemn in 
the same sentence, as when he says of Sir Frederick 
Banbury :— 

“He was with Charles at Edge Hill, and with North 
against the embattled farmers of New England. Wherever 
an old wrong was dying in the night, wherever a new light was 
bursting on the vision of men, the spirit of Sir Frederick 
Banbury was there, laying futile ambushes to defeat the march 
of humanity.” 

There you have the pathos of a career. You have the 
pathos of a career, again, in the summing-up of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain: ‘He has never had a real political existence 
of his own. He is not a voice, but the echo of a voice.” 

We hope, however, that we have said nothing to suggest 
any lack of skill or insight on Mr. Gardiner’s part in the 
studies of the leading men on the Progressive side. Mr. 
Churchill, for one, is the hero of a fine critical appre- 
ciation :— 

“More potent than his industry is his astonishing appre- 
hension. He flashes through life taking impressions, swift, 
searching, detached. He absorbs a moral or intellectual 
atmosphere as another man absorbs the oxygen of the air, and 
he gives it out as if it were his own vital breath. He is 
what the Spiritualists call a ‘medium,’ a vehicle through 
which some vision, some doctrine, some enthusiasm finds 
temporary utterance apart from himeelf.”’ 


The tribute to Mr. Asquith, again, is at once glowing 
and judicial. And we may say the same of the author’s study 
of Mr. Lloyd George, in which he breaks off from his enthu- 
siasm for an instant to remark that from Mr. George’s 
“reliance upon intuition and impulse comes not merely his 
strength, but his weakness—that light hold of principles, 
that indifference to doctrine, which he shares with Mr. 
Chamberlain, and which keeps you always a little uneasy.” 
Whether one agrees with judgments like these or not, one 
cannot be too grateful to the editor of a political newspaper 
for such untrammelled critical portraiture. 

Mr. Gardiner’s forty men and women are not all English 
politicians. He has an excellent study of Mr. Roosevelt, 
which begins with the challenging sentences :— 

““Mr. Roosevelt has made more noise in the world than 
any man of his time. He is a megaphone, whose very whisper 
sounds like hoarse thunder, and when he shouts, which not 
infrequently happens, he is heard all round the seven seas. We 
know him as we know Punch and Judy—by the thwack of his 
blows, the crack in his voice, the gleam of his teeth. His 
smile has become a legend, like the fatness of Falstaff or the 
squint of Wilkes. His huge laughter comes to us like a gale 
from the West; his jibes, his insults, his platitudes are as 
familiar as the latest jingle from the Gaiety. He is the lion 
comique on the world’s stage, and when he roars we hold our 
sides and revel in his quips. , He is the ‘ Playboy of 
the Western World.’ rough, boisterous, rollicking, sending his 
barbaric yawp over the roof of the world.” 

It would be difficult to imagine a series.of pictures that 
would better suggest the sheer excessiveness of Mr. Roose- 
velt. 
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Lord Fisher is the subject of another interesting sketch. 
His merry, practical nature is excellently conveyed in the 
statement of his opinion that :— 

“The greatest saying of Nelson was this: ‘He would be 
a —-— fool who fought an enemy ten to one when he could 
fight him a hundred to one.’ ” 

And Lord Kitchener, so opposite in almost every gift, 
is as dexterously summed up :— 

“He ie not cruel, but he is without compassion. He 
keeps his eye on the end, and steels his heart against the tugs 
of pity. To him soldiering is not a profession; it is a religion. 
Solitary, without home ties, living his life in strange lands, 
he wears himself the hair shirt, not of the mystic, but of the 
martinet.”’ 


Writers like Mr. H. G. Wells, revolutionists like Prince 
Kropotkin, preachers like Archdeacon Lilley, actors like 
Sir J. Forbes Robertson, leaders of insurgent women like 
Mrs. Despard, sportsmen like Prince Ranjitsinjhi, are 
among the other subjects of the portraits in Mr. Gardiner’s 
gallery, and the mere list of their names suggests the large 
tolerances and appreciations of the author. In the result, 
his book is as full of variety as it is penetrating, witty, and, 
in a good sense, poetic. Poetic, we say, for Mr. Gardiner 
has grasped his subjects with his imagination as well as 
critically. He reveals characters. His book is the best 
thing of its kind that has been done in English for a long 
time. 





THE SERVICE OF HERESY. 


“The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church.” By HENry 
BARCLAY SWETE, D.D. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d, net.) 


Marcetitus of Ancyra, in a significant phrase, taken by 
Harnack as the motto of his “ History of Dogma,” observes 
that the very name “ dogma” conveys a suggestion of human 
opinion and will. The truth of this becomes apparent when 
we approach early writers, canonical as well as uncanonical, 
with the expectation of finding in them the conceptions, the 
formulas, or the standpoints of the Church of our own time. 
The expectation is doomed to disappointment; these things 
are not there. Professor Swete has followed up his “ Holy 
Spirit in the New Testament: a study of primitive 
Christianity ” by the present work, “The Holy Spirit in the 
Ancient Church: a study of Christian teaching in the age 
of the Fathers.” Both books are characteristic of the 
Cambridge Theological School, exhibiting its accuracy, its 
scholarship, its moderation, and its distinct, though legiti- 
mate, conservative bias. It is probable that their author 
would hesitate to commit himself to the position of the 
Bishop of Ancyra; and, were he a Roman instead of an 
English theologian, he might conceivably qualify it as 
“ offensive to pious ears.’’ But he would not, we imagine, 
dispute its substantial justice ; and his work proceeds on the 
lines which it suggests. 

It is a long way from the Pauline and Joannine notion 
of the “Spirit” to the elaborated conception of the Third 
Person of .the..Tyinity :‘ the former fluid, impersonal, pre- 
senting, not obscurely, traces of early folklore; the latter 
arrested, fixed in a material (or quasi-material) setting, made 
in the likeness of man. In the New Testament, the line 
between the Second and Third Persons in the Godhead is 
uncertain. There is only one passage which, taken as it 
stands, distinguishes Christ from the Spirit (ii. Cor., xiii., 
14); while there are many which at least seem to identify 
them. “In Paul,’’ it has been said, “the incarnation is of 
the Spirit’; we are in the pre-dogmatic age. A similar 
indistinctness of outline characterizes the conceptions of the 
sub-Apostolic period: “neither in fulness nor in precision 
does its witness reach the standard which we might have 
expected,” Professor Swete admits. Hermas “seems at 
times to confuse the indwelling Spirit of God with the higher 
nature of man, which it comes to sanctify ; and a like un- 
certainty is betrayed when he touches on the relation of the 
Spirit to the Son of God.” Again, Aristides (a.p. 138) 
identifies these two Persons ; and we find the same position 
in his successor, Justin. Moreover, “there can be no doubt 


that Justin, in his zeal to represent Christianity as in accord 
with the-best. philosophy, subordinated the Son to the Father, 
and the Spirit to the Son in a manner which the great 
Catholic teachers of the fourth and fifth centuries would 
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have deprecated.” In each case the mind was working on 
material impatient of our categories. “ Who shall declare 
His generation?’’ Men multiplied words without increasing 
sense. F 

As the doctrine of the Spirit, indeed, developed, His 
visible working-in the Church decreased. Montanism was 
a final protest against the materializing of Christianity, a 
striving after the “ first love” :— 

“For Tertullian, and probably for many of its adherents 
both in East and West, Montanism stood for a recognition of 
the active presence of the Paraclete in the Body of Christ, 
and for a more spiritual and a more ascetic type of Church 
life than the official Churches seemed to offer. With the 
puritanism of the great African, little sympathy may be felt; 
but the emphasis which he laid upon the work of the Paraclete 
in the living Church deserves the warm gratitude of all who 
recognize that neither an orthodox creed nor an unbroken 
succession can satisfy without the stirring of a supernatural 
life. And in the fact that Montanism helped to keep this 
consciousness alive lies the debt which the Church owes to this, 
as to many another, obscure and ignorant sect which, its 
message delivered, has passed away, sometimes to be forgotten 
by posterity—sometimes—as in the case of Montanism—to be 
remembered for its follies rather than for the permanent service 
it has rendered to the faith. No doubt the reaction against Mon- 
tanism threatened the Church with worse evils than the neglect 
of prophecy, and there were those on the anti-Montanist side 
who were ready to abandon all faith in spiritual gifts. But, 
on the whole, the movement which the eect created was 
beneficial, especially perhaps in the West, where tradition and 
convention were apt to exercise too great a control.” ‘ 


And what Montanism was on the religious, Monarchianism 
was on the doctrinal side; a conservative “ reaction against 
the more definite theology which was taking shape in the 
mind of the Church, and which recognized a plurality of 
personal relations within the life of God.” The Monarchian 
principle was admitted ; but the doctrine was too subtle for 
average thinkers. On the one hand, Sabellianism, on the other, 
what came to be, and, in spite of the Athanasian symbol, 
has remained, the Tritheism of popular theology, divided 
the schools. The latter is predominant in the pulpit, the 
former in the lecture-room. A scholastic lecture on the 
Trinity would bristle with propositions savoring of Sabellius ; 
the ordinary Trinity Sunday sermon is perilously near the 
assertion that “there be three Gods, or three Lords.”” We 
may be reasonably suspicious of the word “ Person” in this 
connection. The English term is the equivalent neither of the 
Latin Persona nor of the Greek Hypostasis ; here, as so often, 
correct grammar is the key to correct belief. 

Yet, as with philosophy, so with theology: the history 
of either science is the greater part of the science itself; a 
half which is more than the whole. 


“It is far from being the purpose of this study of ancient 
Christian teaching to suggest that the thought of the modern 
Church should be forced into moulds cast in the first six 
centuries. The same Holy Spirit who taught the great writers 
of the ancient Church to conceive of Him in terms which served 
their generation, may be leading us by other paths which 
He knows to be more suited to our feet. Yet the substance 
of the older teaching is also His; and the heritage of the past 
is not to be renounced or overlooked by those who press 
forward to claim new fields of spiritual thought and life.” 





LIVINGSTONE’S HOME CIRCLE. 


“Livingstone and Newstead.” By A. Z. FRASER (ALICE 
SPINNER). (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mrs. Fraser’s volume is so full of interest and charm that 
it seems a little ungrateful to take exception to the title; 
yet among the group of vivid and gracious portraits con- 
nected with Newstead that of Dr. Livingstone is, in some 
ways, the least alive. Perhaps the very care with which it is 
drawn has robbed it of some of its strength, for the writer 
has in an unusual degree the gift of conveying character in 
a few lines, and her book is full of delightful touches of 
humorous and intimate description. It is through the sym- 
pathetic portraits of Livingstone’s wife and children that 
most light is thrown on the personality of the wonderful 
man himself. 

It is only fair to say that Mrs. Fraser, in her preface, 
very modestly disclaims for her work that it is anything more 
than a record of the friendship between her own family and 
that of Livingstone. It is, in fact, a memory of a child’s 
impressions, and, as such, it has its own place and value as 
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a contribution to the Livingstone memorials. It is the 
child’s selective instinct for the picturesque that transforms 
the few bare paragraphs about Mrs, Livingstone into a 
masterpiece of character drawing. She was almost as good a 
traveller as her husband; she had the home-making faculty 
so strong that she could convert even a waggon into a place 
of comfort, and her excellent cooking was remembered by any 
who became her guests. But her courage and calm in the 
presence of danger must have been her outstanding quality, 
and there is a thrill in the thought of the little woman sitting 
still on the store of gunpowder when the waggon caught fire, 
and merely calling her husband to “Come and put it out! 

Coolness and courage must have been the everyday 
equipment for the South African traveller in those early 
days. Mrs. Fraser’s father, William Frederick Webb, and 
her uncle, Captain Codrington, spent some years in the 
interior, from 1851, shooting big game. They shot lions 
“much as one would rabbits in England,’”’ and their adven- 
tures were recorded with admirable brevity in the Captain’s 
diary. Here is a characteristic specimen: “June 5th.— 
Trekked five hours. Got before the waggons. Was 
pulled down by a lion, which I shot before he could bite the 
horse.”? It was towards the end of these travels, in Kuru- 
man, that Mr. Webb fell ill, and that Dr. Livingstone was 
brought by some natives to his succor. This chance 
encounter was the beginning of the close and tender friend- 
ship which lasted the rest of their lives. 

Mr. Webb and Captain Codrington would seem to have 
had both sympathy and insight in their relations with Boers 
and natives. From the few references to the diaries we 
infer that these must have been valuable records of a unique 
experience. Before the middle of the century no English- 
man had travelled in this way just for pleasure, and the fact 
that they made firm friends among Boers and Kaffirs alike 
is a strong testimony to their tact and kindliness. When 
we learn that Mr. Webb was, later, in the running for the 
Governorship of Natal we cannot but speculate as to how 
history might have been changed if he had held that post 
during the critical years to come. 

A very charming picture is given of the life of the 
Webbs at Newstead Abbey,.and of the interesting and dis- 
tinguished visitors that came there, for the Livingstones 


were not the only guests worth remembering. But the 
most vivid portrait is that of the hostess herself, 
Mrs. Webb. This delightful woman might stand as the 


perfect example of what the mid-Victorian wife and mother 
could be in the class to which she belonged. The household 
must have been a little old-fashioned, for the children were 
brought up on the severe lines of the earlier half of the 
century. Cold baths, scanty clothing, and plain food were 
supposed to “harden’”’ the constitution, and discipline in 
conduct and work was strictly maintained. Yet there can 
be no doubt that this Spartan mother was adored by her 
family. All through the book, in one visit and another, 
there are little touches showing the fineness of her character. 
From the “ Book of Beauty’ portrait we imagine her to 
have been a Rose Jocelyn among girls, and as mistress of a 
great house she had the humor, the charm, the distinction 
that Rose would surely have had in a like position. 

Where there are so many good things to quote, it is 
difficult to make a selection. Here is an incident giving a 
beautiful trait in Livingstone’s character. One Sunday, on 
the way home from church, the family party walked round 
by a certain fish pond, where a wire fish-trap had been 
arranged. Someone drew up the trap, and it contained a 
remarkably fine fish. The excitement of the prize made 
everyone forget that it was Sunday, and presently Dr. 
Livingstone himself was carrying the big fish home in 
triumph. When they neared the house, the enormity of the 
crime suddenly dawned upon the party, and it was suggested 
that the fish should be hidden, so that the servants might 
not be shocked. The good doctor would not hear of it. 
“No,” said he, “ if we did this thing let us not conceal it. 
There was no harm in it.” 

The chapter devoted to Mrs. Cottle makes us feel that a 
monograph on a large scale would be no more than her due. 
We long for a complete edition of her works. Mrs. Cottle 
was a rich middle-class widow, who issued voluminous tracts 
of her own composition. Her method was to print a text on 
one page, and a “ modern instance”’ on the opposite one. A 
fine example is given: “He was taken from us,” note by 








Mrs. Cottle, “which came to pass when my lamented hus- 
band, Mr. Cottle, 

Went to Heaven in a chair 

Made by Ward of Leicester Square.” 
Dr. Livingstone was one of Mrs. Cottle’s chosen victims, and 
he was inundated with immense parcels of her productions 
while he was at Newstead. Finally, she took to writing 
autograph letters, and proposed a personal interview. The 
prospect filled Dr. Livingstone with horror. His African 
adventures seemed tame in comparison. The household 
smiled over the threatened invasion, and one daring spirit 
played a very pretty version of the Edinburgh “ Mystifica- 
tions ’’ on the doctor and the host and hostess. After that, 
the power of Mrs. Cottle to strike terror was broken; the 
name became instead a family joke. 

A vivid and interesting picture is given of H. M. 
Stanley, and of Mrs. Webb’s sympathy and kindness to him 
in 1872, after the painful episode at the British Association, 
when doubt was thrown upon his account of the finding of 
Livingstone. We can guess what it must have been to come 
away from an atmosphere of hostility and suspicion and to 
be received by this beautiful and gracious woman as an 
honored guest ; to be given Dr. Livingstone’s own rooms, and 
to be accepted for his sake as an old friend. What wonder 
if he wrote of her afterwards as “that exceptional, most 
lovable being, Mrs. Webb.’’ Stanley would seem to have 
been at his best whenever he was at Newstead. One day he 
was out walking with the family, and the elders were 
detained about some business of the estate, very irksome to 
the children. Stanley obtained permission to carry them off 
to play a new and fascinating game—an exploring expedition 
in Africa. He plunged into the nearest jungle and led the 
party through a series of entrancing adventures, describing 
the crocodiles and elephants and buffaloes they met so 
brilliantly that the children ever after believed they had 
really seen them. Stanley himself must have enjoyed the 
game quite as much as his playmates, and it is small wonder 
if he became the hero of the nursery. With this most human 
touch we must take leave of a delightful record. 





THE GLAMOR OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
“Of Six 


(Macmillan. 


ieval Women.” 
8s. 6d. net.) 


By ALicE KEMP-WELCH 


Tuts book is typical of a whole movement in our generation, 
beneficial on the whole, no doubt, but strangely mingled. 
“ The recent researches of scholars and students have brought 
the study of medieval times within the range of almost any- 
one who cares to live in imagination in the past ’’—so run 
the first words of the preface. The work is a collection of 
essays, some of which have appeared in the “Nineteenth 
Century and After” ; but, while the author’s tone is gener- 
ally that of a first-hand observer, there is practically nothing 
original in the book. We have here, in the main, a reflection 
of reflections on that great world of the Middle Ages which 
has been judged so diversely already, and must still be dis- 
cussed up and down for many years before even its main 
problems have been approximately solved. To the solution 
of those problems Mrs, Kemp-Welch, as we have already 
hinted, contributes practically nothing of her own, nor is 
she always trustworthy, even as a compiler. Few chapters 
of medieval soul-story are more striking or better known 
than that of Abbot Joachim of Flora, who, a century before 
Dante wrote, thought out a startling and revolutionary 
theory of religious evolution, an “ Everlasting Gospel,” big 
with all the possibilities of later heresy from Fra Dolcino 
down to the Abbé Loisy. One of the strangest chapters in 
that history is the fact that, though one of Joachim’s doc- 
trines was condemned by the Lateran Council in 1215—a 
question of subtleties on the nature of the Trinity, on which 
Joachim had joined issues with Peter Lombard — yet his 
revolutionary chiliastic speculations seem to have been con- 
doned during at least the first half-century of ferment which 
they caused in the religious world. It is indeed doubtful 
whether they were expressly condemned even after 1255, 
when a too rash disciple had republished them in an 
exaggerated form, which raised a storin throughout theo- 
logical Christendom. But Mrs. Kemp-Welch assures us 
that the “ Everlasting Gospel ’’ was condemned by the Lateran 
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Council, and writes evidently under many other confusions 
in the story, apparently ignoring the distinction between 
Joachim and the friar who, in 1255, wrote the “ Introduction 
to the Everlasting Gospel” (p. 64). Here she appeals to 
the authority of Mr. E. G. Gardner, who is the last man in 
the world to have made such a muddle, and does in fact tell 
the story so plainly as to leave no excuse for misunderstand- 
ing. She is equally at fault in dealing with marriage, a 
particularly important and interesting section of her subject 
(xxii.). ‘‘ The Church,’’ she writes, ‘‘ had decreed that no 
girl should be married under fifteen.” | Kasily accessible 
books of reference would have told her that the Church law 
not only allowed the boy to marry at fourteen and the girl 
at twelve, but fixed as early as seven the legality of the 
betrothal—i.e., a solemn promise which, while not amounting 
to marriage, rendered it illegal for the parties to marry 
elsewhere when age had brought a change of mind. Morn- 
ing mass was habitually followed, not by what she calls 
‘‘morning broth ’’ (xxiii.), but by dinner, which was the chief 
meal of the day, though it often came as early as nine 
o'clock. James I. of Scotland did not marry a Lady Johanna 
Beaumont (p. 184): St. Bernard did not write the description 
of an abbey garden on p. 188, nor could anybody who knows 
St. Bernard’s character suppose that he did. In one sense, 
indeed, nobody wrote it; for our author’s translation is full 
of unnoted omissions, and is probably not from the original. 
The piece itself is undated and anonymous, printed in 
Mabillon’s collection of miscellaneous documents illus- 
trating the times of St. Bernard, but probably at least a 
century later than his time. Again, Cluniac and Cistercian 
monks had not “so much to do with the building of abbeys 
and cathedrals,’ nor had even Benedictines, except in rare 
cases (xiii.). To say that ‘‘ the woman of the Middle Ages read 
and loved her Virgil just as we of to-day read and love our 
Shakespeare ’’ (xxiv.) is a most astounding flight of imagina- 
tion ; it is difficult to understand where the author can have 
picked up even the kernel of her idea; and she is almost as 
exaggerated in her description of the charitable works of 
the average nunnery, or the high estimation given to woman- 
hood by Mariolatry ; though here she has more justification 
in the works of sentimental modern medievalists. 

She is curiously loose even in those small details for which 
one might be most inclined to trust a lady’s observation. 
Describing a typical dinner in the Castle of Hesdin, she 
assumes that knights and ladies, squires and damsels, will 
be clad in robes embroidered with their coats-of-arms, as if 
this were the regular thing (p. 104). Yet in only one of her 
own illustrations from miniatures do the garments bear 
heraldic devices ; and she herself elsewhere (xxv.) seems aware 
of the fact that such cases were necessarily exceptional—as 
a matter of fact, very exceptional. She lauds the window- 
space in a medieval hospital, with quite uncalled-for gibes 
at modern self-satisfaction about fresh air (p. 102); yet the 
building had only a door in one of its main walls, while no 
more than one-sixteenth of the other wall-space was occupied 
by windows, of which (to judge from numerous extant 
examples) it is most improbable that half the lights could 
be opened. Making all allowance for dormer windows, this 
gives conditions which no modern inspector would pass for 
a board-school, even if we leave hospitals out of count and 
forget for a moment the conditions of medieval floor, bedding, 
clothing, and drainage. Again, on p. 178, she tells us, “in 
every castle garden there was a fountain or sheet of water, 
with a small, channelled way carrying the water to the castle 
and through the women’s apartment.” This extraordinary 
statement assumes that every castle lay on low ground, and 
had its women’s apartments on the ground floor, unless 
medieval water dealt as easily with the laws of gravity as 
the medieval lady with her Virgil. The sight of almost any 
extant castle ruin, or the recollection of any castle once 
seen, would suggest to a thoughtful writer the absurdity of 
such a generalization ; and the only instance she quotes is 
the well-known story of Tristan, which, like so many other of 
the Breton romances, is full of touches alien from the 
ordinary conditions of medieval Europe. 

The book is full of similar hasty generalizations 
and errors, nor can it be implicitly followed, even 
where the author would seem to stand most definitely 
upon her own ground. It reads easily, however, and 
its general level of pleasant platitude is broken by 
passages of considerable interest, especially in the chapter 








on Mahaut, Countess of Artois, which rests upon the 
researches of MM. Richard and Dehaisnes. To vary the 
stereotyped reviewing phrase about history-books and novels, 
we should say that this combines the mild interest of a 
romance by Mrs. Henry Wood with a good deal that would 
be really instructive if it had been separated from the dross. 
But it is the besetting temptation of writers who indulge in 
easy-chair medievalism to gird at their own times. No doubt 
every criticism of the Middle Ages must (as Mr. Chesterton 
has said) involve an implied criticism of the present also ; 
but the scales are often held most ostentatiously by those 
who have glanced most hastily at the facts. And few errors 
in history are more mischievous than this of disparaging 
modern life in comparison with a past which is not only 
imaginary but far less truly romantic than the reality of 
the Middle Ages. It may safely be said that those who least 
realize the greatness of the modern world are also those who 
are most incapable of understanding the real greatness of 
generations which, almost as much by struggling and failing 
as by struggling and succeeding, have made our present 
civilization possible. Mrs. Kemp-Welch’s illustrations are 
very well chosen and reproduced, both in appearance and 
contents ; her book reaches, or perhaps surpasses, the draw- 
ing-room average; but her medievalism is essentially of the 
Chippendale sort. 





A HUMAN OFFICIAL. 
‘*Purther Reminiscences of a South African Pioneer.” By 
W.C.Scutty. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Scutty is an almost perfect writer of reminiscences. At 
first sight, it would appear that this was due not so much to 
his literary skill as to the extraordinary interest and variety 
of the scenes and incidents which came within his personal 
experience. But as one follows his adventurous career in 
South Africa, one realizes that the being present at such 
scenes and the doing of such deeds really belong to the same 
quality which tells them so successfully. We suppose this 
follows from the truth, “le style c’est de homme.” The 
earlier volumes of these reminiscences told of boyhood and 
youth spent in roughing it in the years before South Africa 
dazzled the world with gold and diamonds. This volume 
tells of his life as an official in the service of the Cape 
Government. And an admirable official he showed himself— 
resourceful, courageous, justice-loving, and on such occasions 
as the lax system then in vogue required, even industrious. 
The story of his four months’ fight against the rinderpest in 
the Transkei loses none of its real heroism from the simpli- 
city’ of autobiography. But official is the last epithet to 
apply to such a narrative. What we have is a fascinating 
and convincingly truthful picture of back-country life in the 
colony and its native dependencies during the latter quarter 
of last century. The number of posts Mr. Scully occupied in 
those years enables him to give a whole series of rough but 
skilful vignettes of village and small town life before the 
days of the railway, when solitary groups of tough farmers 
and traders had time and opportunity to “ develop character.” 
Dutch, Scots, Germans, contributed in various measures 
to the human compost, as Mr. Scully shows it in Tarkstad, 
Cradock, Graaf Reinet, and elsewhere. It was a rough life, 
in which drink, horseplay, sport, and fighting played their 
parts—a life the like of which is hardly elsewhere to be 
found. For everywhere the white has the sense and the 
reality of masterhood over the Kaffir population, to whom he 
looks for most of the hard work. To many readers, indeed, 
the penetrating glimpses into the native question will be one 
of the great merits of the book. For Mr. Scully, though his 
duties sometimes involved stern measures of repression, 
shows none of the fear, suspicion, and contempt for 
“niggers”’ which are so prevalent in all parts of British 
South Africa. He is always sympathetic, lenient, and quick 
to recognize the finer qualities which are blended with the 
moral obtuseness of men who live so near to Nature. 

But the most interesting of his chapters relate to the 
‘nineties, when, for the most part, he was magistrate or 
President in districts of Namaqualand and Pondoland, just 
recently annexed by the Colony, or in the Transkei before 
the new “ civilizing ” policy of Mr. Rhodes had fully broken 
up the tribal life. Here, as in the colony, he found every- 
where much laxity and corruption in the methods of White 
Government. Everywhere he is called upon to wage war 
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against the illicit drink trade, so ruinous to the body and 
soul of the Kaflir. Hardly Jess significant is his denuncia 
tion of European legal methods :— 

“Next to the liquor traffic nothing has so much 
demoralized the natives as the European legal system. It 
would have been a priceless boon had attorneys and law- 
agents been prevented from establishing themselves beyond the 
territorial border. When the Amabaca first came under 
British rule, it was a point of honor with every native to plead 
guilty if he had committed the crime laid to his charge. But 
with the advent of the lawyer all this was changed. Thus a 
premium was at once placed on lying in a large number of 
cases, and a tribe which had been noted for its truthfulness 
became steeped in mendacity ” 

Many shrewd, incisive comments are scattered about the 
volume. But for all thaty it is not a work of criticism, but 
of narrative art. For/Mr. Scully is sportsman, explorer, 
naturalist, and nature-lover, as well as humanist, and all 
sorts of interesting things keep cropping up in his pages. The 
book is even better than its predecessor, and this is“high 
praise. 








A PARENT SOCIETY 


A History of the Royal Society of Arts.” By Sir HENRY 
TRUEMAN Woop. With a Preface by Lord SANDERSON, 
G.C.B. (Murray. 15s. net.) 


A most remarkable and heterogeneous collection of names 
fills some of the earlier pages of this volume. Among them 
are Samuel Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, John Wilkes, the 
Dukes of Richmond, of Queensberry, of Marlborough, Samuel 
Richardson, William Hogarth, Romney, Joshua Reynolds, 
Robert Walpole, Robert Clive, Lord Rockingham, Thomas 
Chippendale, Edward Gibbon, Allan Ramsay, Rodney, 
Horace Walpole, Robert Adam, John Howard—in short, it 
would be difficult to mention anyone distinguished in politics, 
literature, science, or art in the middle of the eighteenth | 
century whose name is not included. The puzzled reader 
may well wonder if he has not dropped upon some pre- 
historic edition of ‘‘Who’s Who”; but if he is tempted to 
investigate further, he will.find that the names are alli taken 
from the first list of the members of the Society of Arts. 
This society, which, after a hundred and sixty years of 
strenuous work, has at last found time to indulge in reminis- 
cence, has had a most varied and interesting history. It was 
founded for the purpose of promoting arts, manufactures, 
and commerce. At that time (1754), it must be remembered, 
with the exception of the Royal Society and the Society of 
Antiquaries, there were no learned or scientific institutions 
in this country, and, consequently, the new society had the 
whole world of arts, commerce, agriculture, and industries 
for its oyster. 
There are now over fifty artistic and scientific institu- 
. tions that meet in London, and it is not too much to say that 
most of them owe their existence to the Society of Arts. One 
of its first objects was the encouragement of painting and 
drawing, and, with this end, it organized the first public 
exhibition of pictures ever held in this country. It also pro- 
moted the education of art students by examinations and 
prizes, and it was from this beginning that the Royal 
Academy of Arts directly sprang. In the same manner, the 
society was for some eighty years the principal agricultural 
authority in Britain. Most of the agricultural improvements 
of this period—and they were many, including the intro- 
duction of the much-talked-of mangel-wurzel—were due to 
its efforts, and it was only on the establishment of the Royal 
Agricultural Society that this department was abandoned by 
the Society of Arts. It encouraged civil and mechanical 
engineering before these branches of applied science had 
local habitations of their own. It promoted chemical and 
physical research long before the Chemical and Physical 
Societies came into existence; and it studied the industries 
of the colonies more than a century before the foundation 
of the Colonial or Imperial Institutes. The youngest of its 


offspring is the Illuminating Engineering Society, which, 
though still but three or four years of age, shows every 
sign of growing into a fine, healthy daughter. 

It is interesting to learn from Sir Henry Wood that this 
historic society has an historic home in the Adelphi, which 
was designed for it by Robert Adam shortly after its founda- 


broke down in the only speech which he is known to have 
made on his legs; where Goldsmith is known to have 
attended, and no doubt, on occasion, to have “talked like 
poor Poll.” Here, too, the Prince Consort presided over the 
committee that organized the Great Exhibition of 1851; here 
the telephone and the phonograph made their first appear- 
ance in this country; here the electric light was used in a 
public building for the first time; and here—to come to 
recent years—the colored cinematograph was introduced to 
the world. 

To give an idea of the extraordinary multiplicity and 
diversity of the subjects with which the society has dealt, 
there seems to be no better way than to quote a passage from 
the admirable preface contributed by Lord Sanderson : — 

‘* Nothing,” he writes, “‘ seems to have been regarded as 
too homely for its attention. Side by side with the account 
of efforts to encourage improved systems of industrial hygiene, 
of saving life at sea, of the ventilation of mines, of producing 
coal gas, we find the notice of a gold medal awarded for the 
invention of the transparent slate which was the delight or 
torment of our childhood. In 1851, unexhausted by its efforts 
in connection with the First International Exhibition, the 
Society was offering a medal for the production of a shilling 
box of colors. The box which carried off the prize had an un- 
exampled success, and I well remember being myself the 
happy possessor of one of the eleven millions which were 
sold. At one moment the Society is endeavoring to further the 
improvement of laborers’ cottages, at another is proposing 
reform in the standard pitch of musical instruments. It 
encourages with equal energy the planting of osiers for basket- 
making, the development of the fish supply of London, and 
the introduction of the Dutch system of curing herrings, the 
use of machines for sweeping chimneys in substitution for 
boy chimney-sweeps, the introduction of artistic designs in 
household crockery, and the placing of memorial tablets on 
London houses connected in the past with eminent men.” 
From this extract it will be obvious that, in writing the 

“History of the Royal Society of Arts,” Sir Henry Wood 
has practically been called upon to write the history of the 
economic and industrial development of this country during 
the last hundred and fifty years. For this task he is 
peculiarly well fitted. Having guided the fortunes of the 
society, as its secretary, for the last thirty years, he has 
acquired an encyclopedic knowledge of the arts and 
industries, and of the history of inventions, and, in addition 
to this, he possesses—what is none too common among the 
historians of to-day—a polished and scholarly style which 
carries his weight of learning without apparent effort. The 
book is a worthy record of a worthy work, and the society is 
to be congratulated on having found such a chronicler of its 
royal and ancient career. 





THE TURMOIL OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


“The Renaissance and its Makers.” By J. D. Symon and 
S. L. BENSUSAN. (Jack. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts volume should help a good many readers to whom the 
term Renaissance has hitherto spelt confusion. It is some- 
thing more than a re-statement of old problems——-to use the 
authors’ own phrase; it the co-ordination of those 
problems in a form that will enable the student to grasp 
readily the unity of the movement from which they sprang. 
Best of all, the authors’ outlook is in no way circumscribed. 
There is in them none of the narrowness of mind that would 
restrict the Renaissance to an affair of literature and 
esthetics ; indeed, when one considers the importance of 
art to the general humanistic current, one is rather startled 
by the audacious brevity of the chapter devoted to “ The Art 
of the Renaissance,” not to mention the fact that this 
chapter touches only Italian art. But recognition of the 
universality of the Renaissance in 450 pages involves some 
sacrifices. We could wish, however, that the authors had 
shown themselves more fully cognisant of the enormously 
important part played by women in Renaissance Italy and 
France than is suggested by the nineteen pages devoted to 
the ‘Women of the Renaissance.”’ The bibliographical list, 
we note, includes M. Maulde la Claviére’s “Femmes de la 
Renaissance” ; but there is little in these pages to indicate 
a close acquaintance with that astonishingly penetrating and 
richly illustrated study of Renaissance Feminism. 

But the book has its special excellences. It begins with 
a fairly courageous proposition—the linking together of the 
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The meetings are still held in the room where Johnson 





Emperor Frederick IT. and St. Francis of Assisi as pioneers 
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Life of Miguel de Cervantes. By J. Firz- 
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Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. Issued 
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Personality and 
Womanhood 


By R. M. WILLS, formerly of Somerville College, Oxford. 
With Preface by CANON RANDOLPH, D.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 
A dispassionate view of the woman’s movement from the religious 
standpoint. The lofty moral and Christian tone is unmistakable, and 
it is kept at the same high level throughout. 
“This is the kind of book which is needed.”—-THE Times. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Bird Cay: a Tale of 
Adventure 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of “ The Cruise 
of the Kingfisher,’ &c. Illustrated in Colour by R. WHEEL. 
WRIGHT. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Let Me Explain 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, Author of ‘*How it Works.” 
Cloth,6s. With over 150 Illustrations by HOWARD PENTON, 

Describing in simple language—Steam Engines—Motor Cars— 

Aeroplanes—Electric Motors—Dredgers—The Telegraph—The Telephone 

—The Kinematograph — Big Guns— Water Supply — Wood Cutting 

Machinery—The Flour Mill—Cold Storage—Steel Manufactures—Paper 

Making— Snow Ploughs— The Escalator — Mechanical Typesetting — 

&c., &e. 

A most fascinating book on mechanical and engineering subjects. 


Good F melon at the Libraries. 
The New Guvnor 


By JOHN BARNETT. Cloth, 6s, 


* This is the latest addition to that happily conceived ‘ Fathers and 
Sons Library’ to which the publishers have already secured such 
sound literary contributions from Mr. John Masefield. . . . The 
author of ‘The New Guv’nor’ has given us in it a swinging, spirited 
tale of schoolboy adventure, schoolboy ambition, and failure and 
success.” —THE OBSERVER. 


A Flutter in Feathers 


By GEORGE CHATER. With humorous [Illustrations by 
GEORGE Morrow. Cloth, 6s. 

“The whole story is told with such irresistible humour, which 
never degenerates into broad farce, as to make the book a delightful 
refreshment. Laughter is said to be an excellent tonic. We should 
advise large doses of ‘A Flutter in Feathers.’ "—FIgLD. 
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in the re-birth of intellectual activity. A sketch of the 
political confusion in Italy before the Renaissance leads one 
to Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, and the individual studies 
of these great men-—as indeed of all the leading figures of 
the time—are distinguished by appreciative insight. But of 
greater value, perhaps, than any individual studies is the 
general picture of the Renaissance that emerges from these 
pages. It is a picture of upheaval, of turmoil. Political 
Italy was a cauldron of fighting States and intriguing rulers ; 
the typical human product of the Renaissance, a creature of 
contending instincts and motives, torn by the conflict between 
Holy Church and the Spirit of Paganism. And just as the 
Church was inconsistent—for she toyed with humanism—so 
are the human characters found to be full of contradictions 
of thought and morals. 

The Renaissance in Germany, proceeding as it did from 
the same principal cause—the previous starvation of thought 
-—and attended by much the same phenomena, nevertheless 
developed on different lines. There humanism was welcomed, 
but the joyous Paganism of Italy was held in check by strong 
religious sentiment. Germany, as our authors point out, 
produced few thorough-going Pagans, and the intellectual 
movement was soon diverted from its normal course by the 
theological controversy. In a word, the Renaissance in 
Germany became the Reformation. Its manifestations in 
France had a character of their own, and the movement pro- 
duced Etienne Dolet, Rabelais, and Ramus, and an 
efflorescence in architecture. In Spain it was rendered 
sterile by the Inquisition and the Society of Jesus ; England 
it touched only—and late—at a few points of literature. 
Thus, it is to Italy that we must turn for the brightest 
flowers of this world-movement; to Germany, perhaps, for 
its most solid and enduring fruits. Lutheranism, it might 
be argued, had no direct connection with the revival of 
learning, and impaired rather than strengthened the move- 
ment that the more finely tempered minds of Erasmus and 
Melancthon did so much to stimulate. But Luther was 
nevertheless a product of his time, of its “ driving and con- 
structive force, its strange passions for the welfare of 
humanity”; and his moral greatness, despite the dark 
clouds of medieval superstition that now and again crossed 
his powerful mind, left an effect on succeeding generations 
transcending that of any merely intellectual achievement. 
To understand that Luther, though not in the Renaissance, 
was of it, is to understand the larger meaning of the 
Renaissance itself. 





MONEY AND MONEY-CHANGING. 


** Money-Changing : An Introduction to Foreign Exchange.” 
By HARTLEY WITHERS. (Smith, Elder. 5s. net.) 


A .onG time ago the late*Viscount Goschen wrote a little 
book called ‘‘ The Theory of the Foreign Exchanges,’’ which 
had already, in 1890, run to a fourteenth edition, and is 
still recommended to students. In his introduction the 
author observed that his inquiry belonged ‘‘ to that class of 
discussions for which, owing to the prevalent belief that 
they are peculiarly abstruse and technical, it is difficult in 
ordinary times to obtain a hearing.’’ 

Mr. Withers was induced to embark upon the same 
subject by the Institute of Bankers, for whom he delivered 
two very successful series of lectures in Manchester and 
London. This work is the result, and we venture to 
predict that it will drive Goschen from the field unless, 
indeed, there are some who will be so fascinated by the sweet 
simplicity of money-changing treatment that they will wish 
to dive into the previous classic. 

Mr. Withers begins by telling us that foreign exchange 
is the buying and selling of the money of other countries, 
and that it follows the general law of supply and demand. 
If the demand for foreign money increases, its price rises, 
while the price of the local money goes down—and vice versd. 
From the English point of view, foreign exchange is the 
business of exchanging foreign money into English money. 
Money-changing was the speciality of the Lombard mer- 
chants (whence Lombard Street), and then of the Jews who 
have practised the art with consummate. success. The art 
of the international money-changer is, of course, to get as 
much as he can from each bargain. And any traveller who 





has changed his money with a waiter at a frontier town 






knows how much it is possible to lose even on a small 
transaction. But Mr. Withers’s treatise is, of course, 
scientific in spite of his lively style and the occasional jest 
which he contrives to impart. Our author is a great patriot, 
and stout admirer of the English currency system, which 
he defends against all comers, and contrasts favorably with 
all the other monetary systems of the world. In fact, his 
view is that while our currency is the best possible for a 
rich country, the one we have recently given to India is the 
best for a poor country. 

The point of the English system is that our money 
‘“‘ carries with it the unquestionable right to be forthwith 
turned into gold.’’ Then come the gold currencies of such 
countries as France and Germany, where gold in large 
quantities can only be had if the central banks are agree- 
able. The ‘‘ Exchange Standard System ”’ of India, which 
has been imitated by Japan, is in many ways more business- 
like and satisfactory than the system by which the chief 
European nations have a fictitious gold standard with an 
enormous hoard of gold behind it, and yet cannot keep their 
exchanges steady. Besides these three classes of gold 
currencies, there are countries like China with silver cur- 
rencies, and others again which suffer from inconvertible 
paper money. We have said that Mr. Withers is intensely 
national and patriotic. Yet his patriotism will be suspect of 
tariff reformers. For the two great causes of our banking 
supremacy appear, from his account, to be unrestricted free 
trade in gold and unrestricted free trade in commodities. 

When we leave mere money-changing—the small scale 
operation which is familiar to every traveller—and investi- 
gate the large transactions to which the tabulated “ Rates 
of Exchange ”’ in our daily newspapers serve as a guide, we 
find, in the words of our author, ‘‘ that the actual exchange 
of dollars into sovereigns, for example, is carried out by the 
purchase in New York of a claim to so many sovereigns in 
London, and that this claim is contained in a bill of 
exchange or draft, which, if payable at sight—that is, on 
presentation—may be called a cheque or sight draft.’”’ A 
bill of exchange is an order to pay. Bills of exchange pay- 
able at sight, or at any rate six months after sight, are the 
usual form of international currency. Gold bullion or coin 
is employed to square the account ; and also it may be needed 
by a particular country in order to strengthen its credit— 
or, perhaps, to supply speculative bankers with means to 
stimulate a Stock Exchange boom. 

In an inquiry why there should be daily fluctuations 
even as between gold currencies or gold standard currencies, 
Mr. Withers points out that apart from differences in the 
fineness of gold coin and the conversion of credit into gold, 
‘‘ mere distance is quite enough to make the difference that 
will create fluctuation in price.’’ 

He reminds us that an English sovereign, though 
identical with an Australian, has a very different buying 
power in England to what it has in Australia. 

We wish we could take our readers more deeply into the 
subject, and follow, as it were, Mr. Withers into the 
purlieus of the City, which he knows so well. But the book 
is already as short as his own concise and lucid treatment 
admits; and yet at the end he describes it as merely 
introductory, and as making no claim to cover “all the 
confusing technical details which the actual business 
involves.” He modestly advises those who wish to pry 
further into these mysteries to study other works, and ends 
with a happy application to London of what Antonio said 
of Venice :— 


“The trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations.’’ 





DIPLOMACY AT MANY COURTS. 


‘*Reminiscences of Diplomatic Life.” 
(Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Drrtomatists, and their ladies too, when they sit down to 
reminiscences, must still be circumspect. What may be con- 
fided to fit audience in the smoking-room or boudoir must 
usually be pruned for print. The profession is nothing 
without its secrets, its arcana (trivial as these often are), and 
the social side of diplomacy is bound up with the life of 
courts. Reminiscences of the kind that lie before us are 


By Lady MACDONELL. 
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CYMBELINE, 


Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Being the Eighteenth Volume of A NEW VARIORUM 
EDITION OF THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

Royal octavo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 15s. net. 


This volume was the last work from the pen of the late Dr. 
Furness, who was known the world over as the greatest 
Shakespearean scholar of our time. In the Variorum Edition he 
left a monumental work unrivalled in its particular field. The 
continuance of it is fortunately assured under the editorship of 
Horace Howard Furness, junr., whose many years’ association 
with his father in the work has well equipped him for the task 
of editing the remaining plays. 

The value of this edition to lovers and students of 
Shakespeare, to the teacher and the theatrical profession, is 
plainly evident, but it is also a work which should grace the 
library of every editor, every author, and every cultured man 
or woman on account of its incalculable value as a work of 
reference and a storehouse of stories, plays, references, and 
criticisms which any one who desires a thorough knowledge of 
English literature cannot be without. 


The Curious Lore of Precious 
Stones. 


Being a description of their Sentiments and Folk-Lore, 
Superstitions, Symbolism, Mysticism, Use in Medicine, 
Protection, Prevention, Religion and Divination. On Crystal 
Gazing, Birth Stones and Royal Jewels. 
By GrorGe FRepericK Kunz, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. With 
numerous plates in color and double-tone. 8vo. Cloth, 
decorated in blue and gold, gilt top. Boxed. 21s. net. 


The author, Dr. Kunz, is the gem expert in one of the largest 
jewelry houses in the country, and has written numerous books 
on Precious Stones. The object of this work is to indicate and 
illustrate the various ways in which precious stones have been 
used at different times and among different peoples, and more 
especially to explain some of the curious ideas and fancies that 
have gathered around them. It is a remarkable volume con- 
taining much of human interest, and is replete with information 
of a curious and unusual kind. It is a wonderful reference book 
on the subject of superstitions and fancies connected with 
precious and semi-precious stones. 


Handy Book of Curious 
Information. 


By Wrttram S. WatsH. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, gilt 
top. 1as. 6d. net. 


For many years Mr. Walsh has been collecting the curious 
and out-of-the-way information contained in this volume. 
These facts, stories, and bits of knowledge have never before 
been presented in this form, and could only be obtained by 
search through documents, letters and papers not accessible to 
the general reader. Like Mr. Walsh’s former books, ‘‘ Curiosi- 
ties of Popular Customs,’? and ‘‘ Handy-book of Literary 
Curiosities,” it is an invaluable as well as entertaining work 
of reference. 


The Drama To-Day. 


By CHarrton Anprews. Cloth back, imported paper s‘des, 
with paper label. Uncut edges. Flat 12mo. 6s. net. 


This book supplies the need of a brief compendium of the 
Drama To-Day as it is practised not only in England and 
America, but also upon the Continent. It gives ‘n sirall 
compass accurate general information as to the leaders -f the 
modern stage and their work. The author also presents scme 
opinions as to the prospects and tendencies of dramatic cit It 
is an entertaining and valuable survey. 
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Abbey. 40 Illus. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 
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the author for the publication of his very interesting story 
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BRITISH EMPIRE : 
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By ARTAUR P. POLEY, B.A., Barristers 
at-Law. Demy 8vo, 453 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 
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seldom, therefore, really profound ; and the less they contain, 
the greater the need on the writer’s part of an abundant 
liveliness in description. 

Lady Macdonell admits us to few very intimate scenes, 
and we shall no more pretend than does she herself that her 
discretion is matched by her literary skill. But Lady Mac- 
donell has seen a great deal, and remembered clearly ; while, 
as for her point of view, there is probably not a line in her 
pleasant book that she would wish to cancel. What it lacks 
in distinction is gained in kindliness. 

Born of English parents at Buenos Ayres in 1850, Lady 
Macdonell married, twenty years later, the handsome young 
gentleman who had been sent out there as First Secretary to 
the British Legation. Wounded in the first Kaffir War, 
Hugh Macdonell had quitted the Rifle Brigade for the diplo- 
matic service, an exchange that was to provide him with a 
more varied service than he would have enjoyed in the 
army itself. He had already held appointments at Florence 
under Lord Normanby, and at Constantinople under Sir 
Henry Bulwer. From Buenos Ayres, the young wife accom- 
panied her husband to Madrid, where they remained until 
1875, Sir Henry Layard being their new chief. This was 
about a year after the flight of King Amadeo (the Italian 
prince who had been unwisely hoisted on to the throne), and 
a republican Government had taken office, under the presi- 
dency of Marshal Serrano. The old nobility had retired to 
Paris or London, and society in Madrid was cosmopolitan 
and mixed. A change for the livelier was to Berlin, under 
Lord Odo Russell. The Crown Prince Frederick and our 
Princess Royal (who to the end of her life was passionately 
devoted to the country of her birth) were very friendly, and 
the hospitality of the capital was lavish and splendid. The 
Prince who is now on the throne 


“was then a fine young man with a strong sense of fun and 
fond of teasing. 


“ He liked our English teas, and afterwards used to claim 
me for a game of draughts. I shall never forget one 
occasion when he accused me of cheating. He was so apparently 
serious that I became infuriated, and, unmindful of his high 
estate or my duty as hostess, I impulsively leant across the 
table and boxed his ears! His sense of humor and the satis- 
faction of having been so successful in working upon my 
feelings saved the situation. I received full punishment later, 
for ever afterwards when he met me he used to cry: ‘I 
know a lady who cheats at draughts.’ ” 


Rome held Sir Hugh and Lady Macdonell from 1878-82, 
and thence they were despatched to Munich. King Ludwig 
never received ladies, and was weeks in making up his mind 
to give audience to a new diplomatist. When Sir Hugh was 
at last admitted to the presence, his Majesty stood under a 
canopy in gorgeous uniform, and gravely assured his visitor 
that society in Bavaria stood on the edge of an abyss. ‘ It 
is the rage for luxury,’’ said King Ludwig, who, poor, 
demented gentleman, was spending fortunes on himself and 
his eccentric pleasures. Lady Macdonell tells us that she 
once had the curiosity to wait two hours in the snow 


‘*to see him, wrapped in sables, start out on one of his weird 
excursions in a covered sleigh. Once out of the palace the two 
black horses were made to gallop at full speed. He had an 
electric apparatus for lighting the inside of his sleigh, and 
when he went through the mountain villages the peasants 
opened their doors at the sound of the silver bells and knelt 
in prayer while he passed, believing him a supernatural being.” 


In 1885 Lady Macdonell once again crossed the ocean 
with her husband, who had been appointed Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Rio de Janeiro. Here the Emperor Pedro II. 
was frequently their visitor: “a man of great charm, very 
learned, and a great traveller,’ who invariably walked about 
in dress clothes, wearing his various decorations and ribbons, 
and a tall silk hat, “followed by his aide-de-camp, holding his 
white umbrella.’’ The receptions at the palace were sans 
fagon. Visitors stood and clapped their hands at the 
entrance till a negro, in green livery but with bare feet, 
appeared, who said: ‘‘ You come see Emperor? Please this 
way.”’ 

Yet again, in 1888, the unwearied pair took their way to 
Europe, and were now established at Copenhagen, where that 
fine and courteous old monarch, Christian IX., held sway, 
winning hearts to the end, and ‘‘ waltzing like a young man, 
though ‘he was over seventy.” Sir Hugh Macdonell’s last 
post was at Lisbon, 1893-1902. 





ENGLISH CRITICS OF GERMANY. 


“Industrial Germany.” By W. Harsutr Dawson. The 
Nation’s Library. (Collins. 1s. net.) 
“Germany of To-day.” By Cuartes Tower. Home Uni- 


versity Library. - (Williams & Norgate. 1s. net.) 


Turse two little volumes, which supplement each other, 
afford, on the whole, an excellent summary of the aspects 
of Modern Germany which interest the outside world. Both 
suffer a little from the extreme compression which inclusion 
in their respective series has entailed ; and both writers are 
too liberal with statistics for their books to be smooth 
reading. Still, statistics are, after all, the best instrument 
to drive facts home in such concise compendiums. Mr. 
Dawson is a recognized authority on industrial movements 
in Germany, and his latest contribution to the subject is, 
it need hardly be said, written with that fulness of inside 
knowledge which we expect from him; it might also be 
added, with an abstention from continual comparisons with 
British conditions and nagging at British manufacturers 
which is refreshing. We recommend, in particular, the 
suggestive chapters on the organization of labor and the 
corresponding organization of capital, and, as an example 
of the up-to-date character of Mr. Dawson’s book, his account 
of the present and impending activity in German electrical 
industries. One cannot help thinking that, before long, 
Germany will have left even America behind in her develop- 
ment of this form of enterprise 

Mr. Tower’s book covers a wider field, and his 
standpoint is less that of the specialist than of 
the outside observer. He seems particularly at home 
in dealing with political and economic questions; so far, 
indeed, one could not have a more reliable guide. But 
occasionally he allows the English point of view to obtrude 
unnecessarily. He criticises adversely, for instance, the 
flat-system of Berlin and other large German cities, forget- 
ful of the fact that it is a pardonable idiosyncrasy of the 
majority of the inhabitants of these cities—as it is of those 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh—to like living in flats. In 
another place he believes cricket has never flourished in 
Germany, “chiefly because it is difficult to maintain good 
grass pitches.”’ Is it not rather because cricket is an English 
and not a German game? Why should Germans be expected 
to play cricket, any more than we should be expected to play, 
say, “ Kegel” or base-ball? Like too many English critics 
of Germany, Mr. Tower is sometimes inclined to forget that 
the virtue of Germans is to be German, and not to imitate 
us. Still, this is mere carping. The only part of Mr. Tower’s 
little book to which we take serious exception is his last 
chapter, dealing with “Intellectual Life,” a chapter which 
is not merely inadequate, but, in the names and facts it 
adduces, even misleading. Mr. Tower would do well, should 
a second edition of his book be called for, to have this 
chapter revised by someone whé has followed more closely 
the movements in philosophy, art, and the theatre which have 
emanated from Germany since the ’nineties of last century. 





A BUNDLE OF NOVELS. 


“Thorley Weir.” By E.F. Benson. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

“The Bankrupt.” By Horace Horsneiu. (Secker. 6s.) 

“Snow Upon the Desert.” By S. MAcNAUGHTEN. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s.) 

‘“‘Bllen Adair.” By FREDERICK NIVEN. (Nash. 6s.) 

‘““Phe Red Colonel.” By GrorGE EpGAR. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

“The Proof of the Pudding.” By Epwin PucH. (Chapman 
& Hall 6s.) 


Bes1pE us lies a sheet of paper, whereon are scribbled six 
disconnected sentences: “Facility and forget-me-nots” ; 
“pessimism and personalities”; “India and insipidity ” ; 
a sudden, startled “‘ Good! ”’ ; “secrets and sleuth-hounds ”’ ; 
“extravaganza and emptiness.” A pile of bright volumes’ 


climbs the wall at the back of our  writing-table. 
Mechanically, we stretch out a hand ; it takes down “ Thorley 
Weir”; we glance at the sheet of paper. . No! Our 
true foible is not alliteration, but linking-up. The sheet of 


paper had a dim, mnemonic purpose, yet it shall be ignored 
—we mean te concentrate on classification. 

Happily, and rather oddly, the six volumes composing 
what our editor callously describes as “a bundle of novels,” 
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can be linked up, though only in couples. First, we have a 
pair which comes under the head of Young Men: “ Thorley 
Weir” and “The Bankrupt.” The former is by an old 
novelistic hand, the latter by a brand-new one; and it 
perilaps naturally ensues that the two touch the extremes 
of optimism and pessimism. Mr. E. F. Benson’s optimism 
is, however, deeplier rooted than in the fact that this is his 
twenty-ninth hook; it springs actually from his great, 
famous discovery that there are nice, cheery, well-bred young 
men in England. If now and then we wonder why they all 
talk exactly like one another, and are all called Jack—no, 
no; this one is Charles. We had grown so inured to Jack 
that we took it for granted. Charles is a genius, yet he 
talks just the same, which is ever so nice of him. He paints 
pictures which cause Arthur Craddock, connoisseur, swindler, 
and fat man, to set him up in a studio, take a three-years’ 
option on his work, and rob him of £50 on a commission 
for a Reynolds copy to begin with. Charles, called His 
Serene Joyfulness, is an easy dupe; but Craddock deals in 
plays as well as pictures, and in Frank Armstrong, the 
companion-genius, finds his match. Charles and Frank 
simultaneously devastate London, and, having done so, turn 
upon their patron—Frank, bitterly—Charles, beautifully, 
Bensonically ; for Charles is the Young Man. He is in love, 
and Craddock (in love with the same girl) has sought to “ get 
inside”’ him by crooked devices. Of course, Craddock fails, 
for there is an old lady with a golden heart—quite the most 
obnoxious old lady of that sort yet introduced to us in fiction. 
And then there are any quantity of forget-me-nots, and a 
wondrous, dashed-at sketch of Joyce, the heroine, among 
them ; there is a dog—‘‘ Oh, Buz, dear!” says Joyce, when 
she can think of nothing else to say, and that is very often ; 
there is Mother-of-Charles (characterized by him as “a nice 
woman,”’ in the best English-charming-boy manner), and his 
portrait of her makes the sensation of the Academy show. 
Toute la lyre, in short: “Then her lips parted. ‘Oh, 
Charles!’ she said ’’—just as, earlier in the book, she had 
said, “Oh, Buz!” 

Mr. Horace Horsnell cares for none of these things. 
Naught avails for his delight—or, rather, for Oliver Clay’s. 
“A striving, and a striving, and an ending in nothing”: 
that ancient moan might be the motto of “ The Bankrupt,” 
which tells of the failure of Oliver Clay to discover anything 
at all worth doing, or believing, or being. Such young men 
it is difficult even to pity; to be interested in them is 
impossible. But no doubt Mr. Horsnell is quite aware of 
this, and intends his book as an attempt at portraiture of 
the wholly futile. We could accept it as that, were not 
Oliver, in his paralysed nonentity, offered us as the final 
appraiser of all the other folks’ activities, impulses, enthu- 
siasms, and faiths. He “sees through”’ them all, and kills 
himself upon a sentence of Marcus Aurelius, that most see- 
through-able of aphorists, who should be sternly withheld 
from morbid young men of parts. (On young women, we 
have noticed, he has no hold at all—another proof of 
feminine insight.) But it were unfair to pass “ The Bank- 
rupt” without praise for the vivid observation which can 
give us the externalities of so many different types of men 
and women. They pass before us like pictures at the cine- 
matograph-show—with as much of clearness, of “ likeness,”’ 
and as little, as lamentably little, of significance. Mr. 
Horsnell has not the sympathetic vision which can show us 
that. The book lacks sympathy—lacks also synthesis, which 
is perhaps a case of cause and effect. The meaning of the 
episodes is never co-ordinated ; how, indeed, should it have 
been, since the purpose of Oliver is to proclaim the Nothing- | 
ness of Everything? None was worth, for him, the ennui of 
existing side-by-side with. Well, the hero who “suffers” 
may by chance affect us; but we are adamant for the hero 
who is bored—-to deaih. 








Our next pair is headed The Light Woman. We 
opened Miss Macnaughten’s book with pleasurable antici- 
pation, and closed it with bitter disappointment. It is poor 
in texture and sentimental ‘to the nth degree in treat- 
ment. Of the girl, Hercules Lascelles, so absurd a carica- 
ture is made that we rub our eyes in amazement. Why she 
should express herself in semi-foreign fashion bécause she 
has spent her life in India, even though almost entirely with | 
men (her father is Lieutenant-Governor of the River | 


| 
| 
* * * * * 











Provinces), it is difficult to imagine, and the midvreté of this 
may be called the note of the whole book. Mrs. Antrobus, 
the “light woman,” is Mrs. Hawksbee not redivivus, but 
stone-dead. Of Miss Macnaughten’s pleasant humor there 
is little here: insipidity remains the one impression. To 
read “Snow upon the Desert’ is like reading a schoolgirl’s 
blue-ribboned manuscript. 

Mr. Niven’s book is that which broke the allitera- 
tive chain in our rejected paper of notes. It is 
“good,” and good in a very unusual way, for its achieve- 
ment is to show convincingly that there is a type of character 
upon which no circumstance can work for development. One 
frequently says—and hears said—that development of 
character is the best interest in fiction. Nearly always the 
maxim stands good; here it falls to the ground. For here 
is an excellent book ; and what its heroine is, returning from 
her first ball in the first chapter, she remains to the end— 
through the birth of her illegitimate child, the flight to 
London (leaving the child behind) on money stolen from an 
impoverished aunt, the abandonment by “ Teddy” : 

** Ellen opened the letter and read a favorite word of her 
own, written to her now. . . *Toodooloo—Can’t come back. 
Better clear off before rent due.—Teddy.’ . . . It was with 
*Toodooloo’ that she had left, for Teddy, the last admirer. 
It was with ‘ Toodooloo’ that she now confronted the future. 

She aallied forth (the most stylish of the stylish) to 
supper at the glaring café of her choice. So would she 
continue until the day came when, being accosted by a new 
customer, she would, finding his face familiar, naively inquire: 

‘I seem to remember your face. Have you ever been home 

with me before?’ And the man would flee from her, hardly 

knowing why. <j 


“Ellen Adair” is worth reading, not only for the cool, 
yot implicitly compassionate, treatment of its heroine, but 
for the attractive setting in that fairy-city of the heart, to 
which one of Ellen’s “sumphs’’ had wished to come, 
* because of its picturesque history ’’: Edinburgh, with Fife 
showing green at the end of every cross-street along George 


Street. 
7 * 7 * * 


Of the next pair there is not much to say. They are 
headed Sensation. “The Red Colonel” is an _ honest, 
unaffected, not exciting though skilfully managed, exercise 
in the sort of story where “lean” young, inexperienced, 
dauntless Englishmen wholly confound world-famous 
criminals—a gang of them—who have never been even half- 
confounded before. There is no attempt at delineation of 
character, and this is just as well, for sensation and 
character together make up a tough proposition to which 
Mr. Edgar would plainly be unequal. And until the right- 
ful heir to the Wilkie Collins estates shall appear, we prefer 
such modest bearing to the ineffably pretentious emptiness 
of “ The Proof of the Pudding.” As extravaganza, it is dull, 
heavy, and silly: implying itself to be above the average 
handling of such a theme, it is in reality a good deal below 
that standard, and the curious ignorance betrayed of common 
details of daily routine in great houses—or even well- 
organized small ones—makes the central situation (that of 
an impostor in such a house) a peculiarly unfortunate choice. 
To give an instance: in no type of household that we are 
acquainted with, and most assuredly in no great one, does 
the mistress, dining however simply, seat herself at the 
dinner-table, and from there remark to her footman (one of 
two!) that he “may serve up now”! Mr. Pugh deserves no 
indulgenee—he can de much better than this foolish, tire- 
some book. 





** A Chronicle of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” By A. E. 
MCcKILLIAM. (James Clarke. 7s 6d. net.) 


Mr. McKit1tam’s book contains a series of brief bio- 
graphies of the ninety-four Archbishops of Canterbury from 
St. Augustine to Dr. Davidson, the latter being given a 
greater amount of space than any of his predecessors, 
Cranmer and Laud included. It was, of course, impossible 
for the author to do more in his restricted space than recount 
the main events in the career of each of the Archbishops, 
and this he has done with some success. The most useful 
section of the book is that covering the period from the 
Restoration onwards, as it here supplements Dean Hook’s 
biographies of the earlier Archbishops. 
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